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state. In terms of this new sentiment it was quite evident that capitalism
was not working any too well. Although, so the argument ran, capitalism
had brought a great increase in social productivity, the mass of the people
were still impoverished; they lived from hand to mouth, and all too fre-
quently there was nothing in the hand. Clearly, therefore, capitalism was
profitable only to the capitalists.

Actually, the major part of the great increase in social productivity
under capitalism had been absorbed by increasing population numbers
and by a rise in the general standard of living of the masses. In com-
parison with the lot of the masses in times past, that of nineteenth-century
workers was much improved. The liberals, however, used as their meas-
uring stick what the standard of living could be under perfectly organized
exploitation of industrial technology; and the actual standard was, of
course, far below this ideal.

The methods proposed for attaining this ideal standard of living were
various and often contradictory. Out of countless proposals and almost
as many actual experiments in raising the standard of living of the masses
have come two fairly clear trends in organizational development: trade-
unionism and state socialism. Union organization has been an attempt
to achieve for workers something of the monopoly over the supply of
labor that the corporate organization gives to the employers over the
demand for labor. Functionally, therefore, union organization is a partner
with corporate organization in tempering the operation of free enterprise.
Together they have done much to remove both the freedom and the
enterprise from the capitalistic system; nevertheless, both give lip service
to capitalistic ideology and make no frontal attacks on private property
rights.

Socialism, on the other hand, is an avowedly anticapitalistic program;
and it calls for a synthesis of political and economic organization.1 In
laissez-faire theory and practice economic matters were isolated from
all other aspects of social life; thus politics and business were treated as
separate realms. This severance of the economic from the political was
carried so far in English thought and action that during the Crimean
War a Russian war loan was floated through the London stock exchange.
As businessmen, it was argued, we British citizens are without national-
ity; that the money we pay for Russian bonds is spent to purchase muni-
tions with which to kill our sons is merely an oddity of social life. As
Englishmen, we may regret it; but as men of business, we cannot fail to
take advantage of this opportunity to make a profit.

The socialists, not all of whom have been Marxian, have challenged
the validity of this separation of man into the economic and the non-

iFor a summary of the vast literature on socialism, see O. Jaszi, "Socialism"
(EncycL Soc. ScL> vol. 14, pp. 188-212).